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Dear ir. Newman: 


Having read your article in the December, 1966 issue of The 
Numismatist, "Continental Currency and the Fugio Cent: Yources of 
Emblems and Mottoes" and your 1967/1976 editions of The Karly Paper 
Money of America, I am prompted to elicit your opinions regarding — 
two Numismatic questions that have plagued me for some time, 


: - 
The first concerns the "1776" dated so-called patterns for the 

Fugio Cent subsequently minted after 17387. I have seen some speculation 
that these patterns may in fact only be impositions manufactured during 
the centenial (1876). Is there any documentation contemporaneous to * 

the date avnvearing on these coins (1776)? Obviously, the fractional Con- 
tinental cprrency issued as a result of the resolution of 17 February 
1776 is a document" of sorts that supports the poscible prior existence 
of the pattern coins, especially since the "E G FI 
4s believed to be the same Elisha Gallaudet who cut the plates for the 


‘;cCiIT" on the coin patterns 


fractional currency. But, what came first? Could not the coins (patterns) 


have been based on the currency just as easily... and then the question 
rearrises-- WHEN-- 1776 or 1876? Your comments and suggested further 
bibliography will be most welcome. 


The second question is more involved and mncerns the authorship 
(designership would be a better term) for the Continental Currency notes 
authorized 11 April.1778 (:hO), 26 September 1778 (50, %60), 1h January 
1779. (835, £45, $55, $65), and .7? May 1779 ($70, $80). In both your 
article and your book you indicate that the seven devices claimed by 
Hovkinson on 25 tsay and 6 June 1780 were respectively the $35, SlL.0, SS, 


$50, $60, “70, S80 notes. As I understand it, the basis for the elimin- 
fn 


ation of the $65 end $55 notes from this claim for design is the avvearance 


of the designs emoloyed upon these notes in earlier works, most notably 
in Weigelts emblem book (pp. 63-69, No. 6 of 1732 edition) for the %55 
note, and "court insignia” for the S65 note. 


Three aspects of this argument trouble me. First, the designs of 
the $70 and $80 notes seem to stand apart in both symbolism and nature 
of motto from the balance of the inflationary series. The °35 through 
$65 notes all illustrate allagorical designs and mottoes in Latin (the 
#0 note excepted) that extoll virtue or hope. The S70 and $80 notes, 
on the other hand, bear symbolic devices that clearly refer to the 
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new nation,and the Latin mottoes similarly refer to the Confederation. 
secondly, the exclusion of the S65 note on the basis of its anpearance 

in "court insignia" seems to overlook its use on another device claimed 
by Hopkinson, Hopkinson claimed also to have designed the seals of the 
Admiralty Board and the Board of Treasury. Indeed, a committee consisting 
of John Witherspoon, Gouverneur liorris, and Richard Henry Lee had been 
authorized to submit a design. *pparently they consulted with Hopkinson, 
who adapted the chevron from his own family coat of arms with elements 
of the flag he had designed (red and white stripes on the chevron of 

the Admiralty Board; stars on a blue chevron for the Treasury Board) 

with symbolic elements peculiar to the activities of those two boards. 
Significant to my point is his use of the scales of justice in the chief 
of the seal of the Treasury Board. In effect, Hopkinson, had already 
used the main illustrative element appearing on the $65 note of 1779, 
nossibly as early as 1778. The same design, though with different mottoes, 
may be found in the 1732 edition of Weigels (and I'm certain in other 
emblem books of the veriod). This brings us to the third element of 

your thesis with which I have trouble: Just because Hookinson copied 
the basic design (and in some cases sottoes) from an emblem book, does 
that necessarily mean that he would not have claimed adanting it to 

his uses in 1730? 


Both the devices on the ®45 note (behive) and the SO note (the 
sacrificial altar under the omnivident eye of Providence (though not 
the mottoes) were evidently taken by Hopkinson directly from Camerarius! 
symbols in his four volume series. The latter, of course, also incor- 
vorates the device of the cirele thirteen stars that Hopkinson designed 
into the U.S. flag adopted 1h June 1777, and both use new mottoes. 
ilowever, it seems to me that Hopkinson was not adverse frori "borrowing" 
desicns that he thought oroper from whatever the source. ‘The device 
on the $35 note had been used earlier by Hovkinson in his design of 
the Coat of Arms of New Jersey (adonted in 1776). Based on the direct 
plagarism from Weigels of the illustrations and mottoes of the “New tork 
currency of 1775-1776, there can be no question that Weigels! emblem 
book was in the colonies during the period that Hopkinson was executing 
his many designs. The question is: Did Hopkinson have direct access 
to it, as he anparently did to Camerarius*? series? The significance 
transcends the question of whether he (Hopkinson) designed the S55 and 
#65 notes or the $70 and $80 notes of 1779. It has a decided vexillologi- 
cal significance. If Hopkinson did consult Weigels, it is possible, 
even probable, that the circle of stars that he used in the SLO note 
(and of course the J.S. flag) was adanted from the device appearing as 
#2 on pages 36-37 of Weigels under the motto "PIG US ALoRIS". This 
device isan oval of eight stars. Since this arrangement of stars also 
appears on the "Nova Constellatio” pattern pieces of Gouverneur Morris 
and his private cooper minting of similar coins, the question has added 
numismatic impact. Accordingly your comments will be most welcome in 
this debate. 


Sincerely, 
- ih Saha dle) 
ete H. Michael Madaus 
UR -0>* Assistant Curator of History. 





